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Available now from your 
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laboratory equipment and 
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i each of four large warehouses conveniently located across the 


continent, Fisher and Eimer G Amend stock more than 15,000 


separate items used by laboratories. 


Orders received at Pittsburgh, New York, St. Louis, or Montreal 
are quickly processed and prepared for shipment. To save you time, 


most of the items on the stockroom shelves are pre-packaged. 


Prompt service makes any of these warehouses your stockroom. 
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2109 Locust St., St; Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 
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EDITORIAL 


Working With Each Other 
Dr. R. H. Kienle, F.A.1.C. 


AIC. Councilor-at-Large 


(This is one of a series of editorials being prepared by members of the Coun- 
cil of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS.) 


civilization is the 


UR 


sum 


modern 
ot 
present day developments. We must, 


past contributions and 


individuals, cooperate with each 


to 


as 
other in order create a stronger 
unity so that our civilization can con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. Each of 
us has been trained in some way to 
render his service to society and every 
contribution must be integrated before 
cur social and economic systems can 
function properly. 

Chemistry, for example, is classi- 
fied by the layman as a single branch 
ot 


master of the entire field. 


science wherein the chemist is a 
This con- 
ception was true only when chemis- 
try was young. However, because 
the field has become so broad and de- 
tailed, it is necessary to sub-divide it, 
e.g. into organic, inorganic, physical, 
analytical, etc. Therefore, in general, 
the chemist is forced to concentrate 
his efforts in one or part of one of 
these fields. This specialization has 
made it essential for chemists to learn 
to work together as a team in order 
to be more effective and efficient in 
their service to society. 


Many of us have the tendency to 


believe that just because we are 


chemists we can independently carry 
out any investigation. We must learn 
to each 
which is presented to us and when- 


analyze carefully problem 


ever there are other chemists who 
are in a better position to solve the 
problem, we should unselfishly refer 
it to them. 

If, on the other hand, we accept 
an assignment, we should always 
keep in mind that there may be other 
fellow chemists whose skills qualify 
them, above ourselves, to participate 
in the solution of the assignment. 
Wherever this is the case, we should 
be willing to ask these chemists for 
professional assistance for some day 


called 


apply our specialized knowledge and 


be similarly upon to 


we may 
techniques to the solution of their 


problems. When 


should give freely and willingly. Co- 


so requested, we 
operation, thus practiced, within our 
profession, can have but one result, 
namely that society will acknowledge 
us as an outstanding professional 
body, the objective to which THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


is dedicated. 
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In Canada: Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd., 904 St. James Street, Montrea!, Quebec 
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—_—- 1. R. 1. Medal to Dr. Bush 


see lave 


RIGINAL DHNER Dr. Vannevar Bush, chairman of 
{ * sso pans scans ae se ee the Office of Scientific Research and 


. HANDY DY CALCULATORS RS Development during World War II, } 





received the 1949 medal of the In- 
dustrial Research Institute, May 2nd 
at a luncheon in the Carlton Hotel. 
Washington, D. C. The citation 





read: 
“Dr. Vannevar Bush for his lead- 
e Sturdy ership in the Office of Scientific Re- 
e Low-Priced search and Development, in = mar- 
e Weight 12 Ibs. shalling industrial and academic re- 


e Easy to learn search and coordinating it with the 


military effort in the common de- 
e New back transfer device speeds . , 


up calculations fense, developing an instrument of 


government so effective as to provide 


HERE'S THE ANSWER to the scientist's a pattern tor continued service. 


licely portable. Unexcelled tor| CCDA to Hold Open Meeting 
tructior The Commercial Chemical De- 


THE ORIGINAL-ODHNER will perform velopment Association will hold an 
all needed calculating operations, from open meeting at the Niagara Hotel, 
the simy lest to the most complicated, at Niagara Falls, N.Y. on June 24th, 
@ temendous saving of time and et under the chairmanship of George F. 


Rugar, F.A.1.C., assistant manager, 
Technical Service Division, Diamond 
Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio. 
the use of reciprocals a1 slement Information may be secured from Mr. 
etc., are remarkable. Rugar or from G. O. Cragwall, ex- 
.andy and it is within ecutive secretary of C.C.D.A., Char- 
ne man business”, the les Pfizer & Company, 11 Bartlett 


Street, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
A. C. C. L. to Meet 


The American Council of Com- 
isk for Bulletin 12-63 mercial Laboratories will hold its 
Mid-Year Meeting in the Twin Cit- 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A ies, June 22nd to 24th. Headquarters 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. will be the Curtis Hotel, Minnea- , 
210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. polis. 
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The Professional 


Responsibilities of the 
Technical Man 


Warren K. Lewis 


Emeritus Professor of Chemical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
(Medal Acceptance Address. The A.I.C. Gold Medal was presented to 


Dr. Lewis, May 7, 
NE 


deeply 


of the problems which is 


( 


man in modern industry is the mat- 


troubling the technical 


ter of his professional status. He is 
often unhappy about the lack of pro- 
accorded him, 


fessional recognition 


and is usually uncertain as to what 
to do about it. Because of this situa- 
tion, I would discuss with you the 


professional problem of the technical 
man in industry. 

It is best to start with agreement 
on terminology. The concept of pro- 
fessional status with which we are 
dealing assumes sound training and 
technical competence in some field of 
specialization. It takes for granted 
that the member of the profession, in 
view of the quality of his training 
and ability, has capacity for outstand- 
ing initiative and leadership in his 
field. it 


sponsibility for intelligent and disin- 


Furthermore, involves re- 
terested advice and service, not only 


to clients, but also to society as a 
whole. The possession of these quali- 
fications and the recognition of them 
is the basis of the sense of status that 
sets the professional man apart from 


the common run of men. 
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1949, in Chicago, Illinois ) 


The characteristics just described 


are common to every truly profes- 
sional field, but we are interested in 
that group of professional men whose 
area of specialization is science and 
its applications to the use of the re- 
sources of nature for meeting the ma- 


terial needs of man. This definition 


is sometimes employed to describe 
the engineering profession, but in 


common usage the term engineering 
is interpreted more narrowly. It is 
advantageous to use a more inclusive 
term, covering men _ specializing in 
every phase of science as applied to 
the problems of industry. Will you 
the 


technologist in this broad sense? 


not allow me to employ term 

There is in the modern world an- 
other important type of worker, tech- 
highly skilled, 


but who definitely does not possess 


nically trained and 
full professional stature. For work- 
ers of this sort the medical profession 
has coined the word technician. The 
term is being adopted in other fields, 
and I too would like to be allowed 
it. 
the 


hand and the professional man on 


to use The essential distinction 


between technician on the one 
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the other is that the former does not 
bear the responsibility for broad ini- 
tiative and leadership even though he 
may exercise a high degree of initia- 
tive in the narrow area of his tech- 
nical skill. The technician is an es- 
sential aid to the professional man, 
but his responsibility for leadership 
is less broad, Our interest is in the 
technologist, the professional man, 
rather than in the technician in in- 


dustry. 
The Technologist 


The technologist has a two-fold 
function: that of directing the ma- 
terial phases of industrial problems on 
the one hand, and on the other of 
controlling the human factors in- 
volved. There is no failure on the 
part of our technologists to recognize 
the importance of the problems of the 
first type and no significant lack of 
competence in handling them. We de- 
velop new plastics, new fibers, new 
detergents, and new drugs. For old 
materials we discover new syntheses 
and new uses. We improve processes 
and reduce costs. The trouble is that 
all too often we look on these entirely 
necessary activities as ends in them- 
selves. We evaluate professional com- 
petence on the basis of achievements 
in this area of handling material 
things. We lose sight ot the tact that 
the problems of human relationships 
are no less essential than the control 
of material factors. We degenerate 
from the status of technologists to 


that of technicians. 


If the technologist is to handle the 
human problems of his professional 
area with competence, he must be 
able to deal constructively with three 
different fields. In the first place, he 
must handle effectively his own per- 
sonal problem of psychological ad- 
justment to his professional work. 
He must have faith in its importance 
and secure satisfaction in its activi- 
ties. He must develop an emotional 
equilibrium and poise which will car- 
ry him steadily through difficulties 
and inspire the confidence of those 
around him. In the second place, he 
must be a master of the art of deal- 
ing with men, whatever their levels 
with respect to his own position. Fi- 
nally, he must have an understanding 
of the economic, social, political, and 
international environment so that he 
can adjust himself and his work con- 
structively to meet the deepest needs 
of the society of which he is a part. 
It seems to me that the modern tech- 
nologist is weak in the first two of 


these fields, and helpless in the last. 


What To Do 

The problem is what to do about 
it. There are two steps which the 
technologist as a professional man can 
take which offer hope of constructive 
contribution to the solution of our 
difficulties. 

It seems to me that the first psy- 
chological shortcoming of the tech- 
nologist is his failure to keep in sight 
the long-range, ultimate objectives of 
his professional work. All too often 
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he keeps his interest focused exclu- 
sively on catalysts and yields, on 
quality and costs. At times he may 
even allow his interest to degenerate 
to the level of keeping the plant run- 
ning smoothly. Far be it from me to 
deprecate the importance of a smooth- 
ly running plant. Nevertheless, the 
technical man who allows such a 
matter to shut off his vision of more 
selling his 


fundamental things is 


birthright for a mess of pottage. 


What I am about to say is trite to 
the point of being inane, but never- 
theless it needs to be said. The task 
of our profession is a special type of 
service to society and the limited ob- 
jectives of better mastery of such 
matters as chemical phenomena are 
but stations on the road to the ulti- 
mate objective of a richer and more 
abundant life for men, One can well 
quote from the slogan of one of our 
great industrial organizations, “Bet- 
This 


phrase except for the depreciation it 


ter Things for Better Living.” 


has inevitably suffered from its ad- 
vertising use, might well be the slo- 
gan of every professional man in in- 
dustry. It would be better for all of 
us if, in every phase of our activities, 
however narrow, we never lost sight 


of this ultimate goal. 


Fifty years ago last fall, I entered 
high school in a commuting suburb 
of Boston. In that same high school 
today the percentage of the eligible 
youth of the city who graduate from 
the school is approximately five times 


what it was fifty years ago. The rea- 
son that at the turn of the century 
so few of the boys and girls of the 
community were able to go through 
high school was not because the par- 
ents failed to appreciate the import- 
ance of education for their children. 
It was because neither parents nor 
community could afford to bear the 
expense. The thing that makes it 
possible for almost every child to go 
through high school today is the fact 
that the wealth-producing capacity 
of the country has expanded so great- 
ly in the last half century. Today, 
families and communities can carry 
the expense. That development is the 
result of the work of the technical 
man in industry. 


Forty years ago I took a job with 
a plant in a small New Hampshire 
town. The work week was seventy- 
eight and a half hours, but the 
wealth-producing capacity of the 
worker was considerably less than it 
is today in the same industry, despite 
a work week half as long. This ob- 
vious gain to the worker is again the 
product, not of the worker himself, 
but of the initiative of the technical 


man in industry. 


These illustrations from personal 
experience could be expanded almost 
without limit. We eliminate drud- 
gery, we increase the standard of liv- 
ing, but the achievement of the tech- 
nologist can best be summarized by 
the statement that the function of our 


profession is release of time for men. 
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It is the creation of leisure and of 
the things which can make that lei- 
sure more enjoyable and more con- 
structive. There is a very reas sense 
in which one can assert that modern 
democracy is the creation of technol- 
ogy. Without the 
which have accrued from technologi- 


material benefits 


cal developments, the widespread lei- 
sure which is essential for the suc- 
democracy 


cessful functioning of 


could not exist. Moreover, because 
leisure is the stuff of which civiliza- 
tion is made, our function is to fur- 
nish the material basis for a finer and 


nobler civilization. 


The Products of Science 
Are Neutral 

One of the problems that bothers 
men, professional men included, is 
the tact that the products of science 
and technology are so frequently and 
so obviously used for evil ends. One 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
the products of science and industry 
are ethically in themselves neutral 
things. Their quality, from the point 
of view of ultimate usefulness and 
value, depends upon the kind of use 
to which they are put. This ultimate 
use is outside the control of the tech- 
nical man. Nevertheless, it is only by 
the production of these material 
things that civilization can even have 
the possibility of coming into being 
and reaching its ultimate potentiali- 
ties. Neutral though the things we 
produce may be, they are necessary 


if men are to have the opportunities 
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for intellectual and cultural develop- 


ment. 


The technologist needs to develop 
a deeper appreciation of the value of 
his social contribution to life. Only 
thus can he come to an adequate sense 
of the constructive creativity of his 
own efforts. Without that sense of 
creativity he forfeits one of the deep- 
est sources of satisfaction to the hu- 
man spirit and one of the most con- 
structive incentives to — further 
achievement. With that sense of crea- 
tive, social contribution, the problem 
of adjustment of his own personality 
to his life will shrink to more man- 
ageable proportions. 

A second great defect in the tech- 
nologist is the narrowness of his 
sense of responsibility. His task is the 
development and control of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods for hu- 
man use. However, this control in- 
volves both material and human prob- 
lems. ‘These are intimately interwo- 
ven, but the technical man tends to 
focus on the former and to ignore or 
at least to slight the latter. We are 
masters of the material phase of the 
problems of economic life, but we all 
too often fail to realize that the 
more important problems are on the 


human side, 


How narrowly the technical man 
in industry interprets his professional 
function is well demonstrated by the 
fragmentation in his professional or- 
ganization. We have a dozen differ- 
ent varieties of engineers, each repre- 
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sented by an alleged professional so- 
ciety. We have two great chemical 
societies. We have separate organiza- 
tions of accountants and economists 
and all sorts of other groups. It is 
true that all these organizations from 
time to time take up minor phases of 
the human problems of the profes- 
sion. On the other hand, their very 
differentiation in organization indi- 
cates their conviction of the depth of 
the 


professional function. On the purely 


differentiation among them in 


technical and material side, the pro- 


fessional problems of the electrical 


fundanien- 
the 


engineer doubtless differ 
tally let 


chemical engineer, but on the human 


from those, us say, of 
side no such fundamental differentia- 
tion exists. If we are to have effective 
professional leadership in this area of 
human relationships, we need profes- 
sional unity among all these groups 
for consultation and action. Is there 
not a place for a single, unified, pro- 
fessional organization that can recog- 
nize and deal with this vast area of 
vital problems common to our pres- 
ently fragmented professional 
groups? The organization in purely 
technical matters may continue, but 
these technical details would be rele- 
gated to specific groups of specialists 


in the larger, coherent organization. 
Economic Leadership Needed 


The 


scene gives another illustration of the 


current industrial-political 


failure of the technologist to appre- 
ciate the breadth of his responsibility 
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and to live up to it. For two decades 
the economic life of America has been 
wracked by the labor problem in in- 
dustry and the efforts that have been 
made to solve it. When this problem 
became acute, to what group did the 
community have a better right to turn 
for leadership than to the technolo- 
gists ? Indeed, should it not have been 
almost instinctive for labor itself to 
turn in that direction? What group 
in the community could possibly have 
been better qualified for this leader- 
ship than the engineers engaged in 
contra-distinction to staff) 


line (in 


activities in industry? Those engin- 
ers had long-sustained, intimate con- 
tacts with the daily taks of the work- 
er. Both labor and community had a 
right to look to this group of profes- 
sional men for objectivity, sympath- 
etic understanding of the nature of 
the problem, knowledge of all the rel- 
evant facts, appreciation of the com- 
plications involved, and a vision of 
the potential advantages that could 
accrue to all parties at interest—la- 
bor, management and the public at 
Whence effective 


leadership have to 


else could 


been 


come? I submit however that the rec- 


large. 


ex pected 


ord of the engineering profession in 
the attack on this problem is nothing 
of which to be proud, either in lead- 
ership or even in the effort to exer- 
cise it. The engineering profession 
failed on the job. 


In the attack on the complex hu- 
man problems of the economic order, 
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society needs professional leadership 
of the highest calibre. Because these 
problems are so intimately interwov- 
en with the material phases of the 
situation, they can be handled con- 
structively only by leadership which 
is competently trained on both the 
material and the human side. Society 
has a right to look to the technolo- 
gists for this leadership, but there 
seems too little assurance that the 
technical man will rise to his oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. Meanwhile, 
other professional groups are compet- 
ing for the leadership. It may well 
turn out that the initiative will be 
seized by the economist, the psycholo- 
gist, the business manager, the poli- 
tician, or even the communist. In- 
deed, it would seem that during the 
last two decades economists have 
made the most definite bid for nation- 
al leadership in the economic area, but 
it is not entirely clear that the re- 
sults have greatly enhanced their 
professional prestige with the general 
public. On the other hand, the engi- 
neer and scientist in industry may 
rest assured that the leadership will 
not fall into his hands unless he rec- 
ognizes his larger responsibility and 
girds himself for his task. 


It is important to keep in mind that 
effective professional leadership in 
this area can be grasped by a_ very 
small group of men of sufficient com- 
petence. When this happens, the tech- 
nologist will find himself effectively 
relegated to the status of technician, 


and it is my prediction that he will 
find himself very unhappy about it. 
Moreover, once he has suffered this 
loss of status, he will find it very 
dificult to regain his position. Time 
is running out for our profession. 


The Moral Equivalent of War 

Forty years ago Professor William 
Jones called attention to the fact that 
in community life we need the “moral 
equivalent of war.”” Even the soldier 
in the ranks is able to see at least 
some of the significance and worth of 
his effort and the justification of his 
sacrifice. In areas of life other than 
the military, we have never been able 
to develop this insight on any effec- 
tive scale, but its desirability is no 
less imperative. It is not possible to 
develop such an insight at least in 
those professions having to deal with 
the economic life. Could we but do 
this it might be possible slowly to 
spread that attitude to other groups 
of men. 

Idealism is important in life. It is 
important to the individual to give 
him effective motivation and emotion- 
al stability and poise. It is even more 
essential as a tool for the forging of 
leadership. Because of this fact, ideal- 
ism is an essential qualification for 
professional status. 

We are told that the modern world 
is the arena of a terrific struggle of 
ideologies. This struggle takes the 
form of an appeal to the herd based 
on idealism. There are times when 
the ideal is preached by hypocrites, 
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but, even granting that, the idealistic 
appeal of the propaganda is no less 
truly the core of its effectiveness. | 
am persuaded that in the majority of 
cases the appeal is not based on hyp- 
ocrisy, but it may still be visionary 
and no less dangerous. 

The visionary is an idealist whose 
idealism is uncontrolled and unguided 
by knowledge and intelligence. It is 
my conviction, based on forty years 
of contact with technical men in in- 
dustry, that these men, too, are ideal- 
istic. They are often no less ideal- 
istic than the visionary himself (es- 
pecially when they are young), but 
they have made the mistake of al- 
lowing their preoccupation § with 
practical things to smother their en- 
thusiasm for the ideal. Isn’t it possi- 
ble for us to get the spirit of the 
moral equivalent of war into the pro- 
fessional men in industry by getting 
them clearly to recognize their ideal- 
ism, to distinguish sharply between 
its ultimate aims and the specific, im- 
mediate techniques for the realiza- 
tion of these aims, and so inspire the 
rank and file of the profession that 
they can see the true significance of 
their effort and its potential social 
contribution and be able to sell their 
ideals to the public and to the world, 
by convincing that public, not only 
that technologists are idealists, but 
also that they have the intelligence 
and the power effectively to imple- 
ment those ideals in the interest of 


the common good. 


Were it possible thus to inspire the 
whole group of professional men in 
industry with a truly adequate ap- 
preciation of their social function and 
its significance, they could not fail to 
to make 
to 


develop a determination 
themselves effective in living up 
their obligations and opportunities. 
With this determination 


their competence, they could go far 


in view of 


in transforming the economic phases 
of our civilization in this generation. 
This is a goal worthy of the deepest 


loyalty of educated men. 


Symposium on Fine Particles 
and Resolution 

The Armour Research Foundation 

of Illinois Institute of ‘Technology 

and the Physics Department of the 

Institute are sponsoring a symposium 

on “Fine Particles and Resolution,” 


which will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, June 9th, 
10th, and 11th. Dr. P. J. Debye, 


F.A.1.C., of Cornell University, will 
speak on “Light Scattering;” Dr. C. 
W. Mason, of Cornell University, 
on “Resolution;” Dr. H. F. Mark, 
F.A.L.C., of Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, “Formation and Size Dis- 
tribution of Dispersoids,” and Dr. 
Robley C. Williams, of the Univer- 
of Michigan, “Microscopy of 
Fine Particles.” W. C. McCrone 
and C. F. Tufts of Illinois Institute 


of Technology, are general chairmen 


sity 


for the symposium. 
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Presenting the A.1.C. Medal 
to Dr. Warren K. Lewis 


Citation To Dr. Lewis 
President L. H. Flett 


THEN a chemist is honored by 
to 


publish his biography. It is not un- 


an award, it is customary 
common to read in such biographies 
that the recipient was a student of 
Warren K. Lewis. After reading this 
twice since the beginning of this year, 
interested to look back at 
had 
to 


under 


I was a 
written 
form, it 


Warren 


biography which been 


men- 


K. 


about me. True 


tioned studies 
Lewis. 
of this 


educator’s name has been considered 


The mere mention great 


explanation enough for any success 


tN 


that his students may have had. 

The contribution which this great 
educator has made to the chemical in- 
dustry is easy to understand but it is 
too profound to evaluate. Students 
inspired by their teacher have become 
engineers, research workers, adminis- 
trators, and teachers of more and 
more students until a whole industry 
has been changed. Many of the great 
enterprises of the chemical industry 
have had their simple beginnings in 
the classroom of the medalist. 

I wish it were possible for me to 
own indebtedness to the 


show my 




















CITATION 


medalist by adding in some way to 
this award but it is beyond the power 
of any inividual to add to the signi- 
ficance of this honor. 

Warren Kendall Lewis, your su- 
perb technical accomplishments have 


already been honored. This medal of 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS is given in recognition of 
your contribution to the human side 
of chemistry. It is an appreciation of 
your help to chemists, from chemists, 
and it is passed to you with devoted 


hands. 


The Medalist 


Robert B. Semple 


Director, 


Development Department, Monsanto Chemical Company 


(On the occasion of the award of the A.I.C. Gold Medal to Dr. Warren K. 
Lewis, May 7,1949) 


4 WAS particularly pleased when I 
was invited to tell 
Warren K. Lewis, as I am one of the 


privileged group of chemical engin- 


you about 


eers who can boast of instruction un- 
der him—an experience that, while 
somewhat terrifving to the callow 
and hopeful undergraduate, is an ex- 
perience of a rare kind, immensely 
stimulating and building, one that 
pays dividend after dividend in later 
years as a constant reminder of a way 
of approaching the solution of tough 
problems—by sound reasoning, imag- 
ination, and action! For Lewis is an 
unusual man—unquestionably one of 
the most remarkable intellectual and 
personal geniuses in our broad fields 
of endeavor. 

When one thinks of him, one al- 
most instantly turns to his long list 
of tangible technical contributions, to 
his many honors in the fields of sci- 
ence, and to his recognized standing 
as expert and creator in the field of 


chemical engineering. Deeper thought 





FAIA 


E. L. Gordy, 

Speaker, Robert B. Semple. Seated, 
Walter G. Whitman. 
(See following paper.) 


however, will reveal that it is in his 
teaching and his unceasing interest 
and success in the development of 
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men trained to think creatively and 
practically in the field of chemical 
engineering that the full nature and 
character of the man is revealed. 

What are the attributes that stand 
out in the bright light of inspection 
that separates Lewis from the class of 
the mere genius to that rare category 
of the builder of man? I would clas- 
sify them as follows: 

1. A tireless devotion to his work 
and to his ideals. 

2. A rare form of modesty and un- 
limited unselfishness in the giving of 
credit to others. 

3. A great sympathy for the man 
who makes an effort, brilliance pre- 
ferred, of course, but an effort para- 
mount. 

4. A wonderful depth of enthu- 
siasm in his work and his profession 

for the tackling of the really tough 
problems, and for the making of 
chemical engineering practice a vivid 
and colorful experience. 

5. A great knack for teaching and 
for inspiring the best in his men. 

For the simple fact is that he was 
endowed with more creative force 
than any one human can handle. The 
world and our profession are indeed 
fortunate that his character is such 
that perhaps his greatest delight is 
in seeing others pick up the threads 
of his thoughts, preferably feeling 
them their own creations, and carry- 
ing them through to successful con- 
clusion. 

These 


are the reasons why we, his 
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students, look back at our experience 
with Lewis and up to him as a man, 
with a mixed feeling of awe and ap- 
preciation, grateful for our opportu- 
nity of studying under him and work- 
ing with him. 

His life has been quite in keeping 
with his character. He was born on a 
farm near Laurel, Delaware, in 1882. 
There that 
plans to retire to a farm. That will 


is some rumor Lewis 
be a loss to the chemical industry, but 
think of the farmer! I can visualize 
the “Warren Kk. Combine” 


where grain is fed in one end, and in 


Lewis 


a simple continuous process, flour is 
delivered in bags at the other, with 
a variety of by-products produced, in- 
cluding furfural, adiponitrile, nylon 
(both staple and hose), and an ex- 


cellent grade of fully matured rye 
whiskey ! 
Lewis did not stay on the farm 


long. At the age of twelve, he went 
to live with a family in Boston in 
order to take advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities there to prepare 
for M.I.T., where he the 
B.S. degree in 1905. He did his grad- 
uate work at the | 


received 


niversity of Bres- 
1908. 
to the 


lau, receiving that degree in 


I 


changed situation that has resulted be- 


and here wish to point 
cause of the contributions he and his 
colleagues have made in the field of 
chemical engineering. In those days 
our bright, young chemists went to 
Germany and other European uni- 


versities for their advanced degrees. 
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Now the world comes to us. The Uni- 
ted States is recognized as the foun- 
tainhead of 
technology. I know this, for in my 
perscnal experience in the course of 


chemical engineering 


my present assignment with Monsan- 
to, I am in touch with the leading 
technologists of the European chemi- 
cal companies. 

When Lewis returned to this coun- 
try, he spent a year in industry with 
the McEllwyn Leather Company in 
New Hampshire. I presume that he 
felt this was enough to give him an 
idea of what industry could offer, be- 
cause it did not take Dr. Walker 
much in the way of persuasion to get 
Lewis to return to M.I.T. for his 
long and creative career in the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering. 
He went through the accepted routine 
of advancing from assistant to asso- 
ciate professor, and then full profes- 
sor, in the very minimum of time. 
For a while he was head of the De- 
partment, but this proved too much 
of a distraction from his teaching and 
creative activities. 

Through the years, Lewis has been 
an active consultant for industry, 
with the full realization that this ac- 
tivity contributed breadth and back- 
ground to his teaching. One of my 
favorite stories on Lewis stems from 
his career as a consultant. According 
to history, he set up in the early years 
a small consulting firm with Dr. 
Walker and others in the Depart- 
ment. One of their early accounts 
battery 


was a prominent manu fac- 


turer in Cleveland. Shortly after the 
consultantship was established, the 
president of the company ‘phoned in 
a high state of anxiety, stating that 
the plant was in very serious difficulty 
in the production of their “B” bat- 
teries. Accordingly, Lewis and Har- 
old Weber went immediately to 
Cleveland. A conference was set up 
in the office of the president. In cus- 
tomary fashion, Lewis soon took over 
the show, making in rapid fire-order 
plans to solve the difficulties, sug- 
gestions for improving quality and 
performance of the “B”’ batteries, and 
for substantial economies in costs. 
The president was carried away. He 
interrupted to tell Lewis that he was 
so impressed that the retainership was 
doubled. Just at that point, a long 
distance call came in for Lewis from 
Dr. Walker. As he left the room to 
take the call, he motioned for Harold 
to come with him. As soon as they 
got out of the door, Lewis turned on 
Weber and said, “Harold, confiden- 
tially, what is a ‘B’ battery?” ( Need- 
less to say, Lewis was on the right 
track all along, and the “B” battery 
production was soon back on a tech- 
nically sound basis.) 

Lewis leads a simple and Spartan, 
though rich, life, quite in keeping 
with the way he teaches. He and Mrs. 
Lewis have four children and two 
grandchildren. This has not proved 
enough for the Lewises, for usually 
they have living with them a student 
or two from M.I.T. in need of as- 


sistance. During the war, they in- 
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vited two English students to come 
over for study. Hiking and moun- 
tain-climbing are Lewis’ principal re- 
laxations and he can still lead the 
parade. Only recently, he joined a 
group that was planning to take a 
new and unexplored trek over the 


White Mountains. As _ they 


about to start out, the guide, a very 


were 


husky young man, turned to Lewis 
and said that he felt a man of his ad- 
vanced age was exceedingly foolhardy 
to attempt the very strenuous as- 
signment ahead of them. He recom- 
mended strongly that Lewis give up 
the thought of going along, and fur- 
ther that if he did insist on going, he 
would undertake no responsibility for 
the consequences. Lewis, of course, 
pooh-poohed the whole idea and pro- 
ceeded as we who know him realized 
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he would have done, to lead all con- 
cerned over the trail and home to 
camp. When they returned, all the 
guide could say to him was, “Well, 
Doc Lewis, when a man of your age 
can climb mountains the way you did 
today, and talk all the time while he 
is doing it, that’s something!” 

This, then, is Warren K. Lewis, a 
great technologist, a great human and 
wonderful break for the field of 
chemical engineering. I will draw an 
analogy to another great man, Win 
ston Churchill. When one of my 
friends returned from the Convoca- 
tion at M.I1.T., he told me he finally 
realized Winston Churchill’s interna- 
tional quality—that he was _ half 
American and all British. And so I 
can say for Lewis, he is all chemical 


engineer—and twice teacher. 


The Professional Achievements 


of the Medalist 


Walter Gordon Whitman, S.M. 


Head, Chemical Engineering Department, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
(Presented on the occasion of the A.I.C. Medal Award to Dr. Warren K. 


Lewis, Chicago, Illinois, May 9, 


SEMPLE has given you 
- some pictures of Dr. Lewis, the 
man. My paper on his professional 
achievements must also involve Dr. 
Lewis, the man, because the vitality, 
the fearlessness, and the imagination 
which he brings to any problem are 
instinctive to his character and 


largely explain his success. 


1949) 

My first contact with Dr. Lewis 
came when our junior class at Tech 
was taking thermodynamics. We were 
well conditioned to “thermo” by the 
middle of the second term. The pro- 
fessor had given us the necessary for- 
mulas and the rules to determine 
when and where to use them. Then 
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Dr. Lewis came in for a one-hour 


guest lecture. 


It was a shock! His eyes glittered, 
he shouted and waved his finger 
threateningly at us. Then he pleaded. 
He described the beauties of some ap- 
plications of thermodynamics in in- 
dustry. But, he did not give us a sin- 
gle new formula and he did not coach 
us in just where to use one of the 
formulas that we already had written 
in our notebooks. At the end of the 
hour, I frankly wondered whether I 
wanted to stay in the Chemical En- 
This man 


gineering Department. 


Lewis was too disturbing. Appar- 
ently I was going to have to think 
things out for myself if I took a 
course under him. It was an uncom- 


fortable prospect. 


My next contact was the following 
summer in a laboratory course which 
we called Dish Pan Lab. We had to 
plan and carry through experiments 
and write a report which proposed a 
plant design to make some chemical. 
Now, I figured that I was a pretty 
good student. But my report came 
back with every page slashed up with 
red pencil—a failure. I was hurt and 
angry. I went in to discuss the report 
with Dr. Lewis, to put him straight. 
To my surprise he was patient and 
understanding. He explained what a 
report was supposed to do and how I 
had failed to put my points across. 
For the first time, I realize that lab- 
accurate 


oratory manipulation and 


slide-rule work must be followed up 


ACHIEVEMENTS... 


by a logical, forceful, and convincing 
presentation. 

I cite these first two experiences 
with Dr. Lewis to illustrate the shock 
technique which he utilizes so effect- 
ively to make the student start think- 
ing for himself. 

Dr. Lewis is not always right, but 
that is not too important. He chal- 
lenges the student to think, and often 
the greatest stimulus is the desire to 
prove that “Doc” was wrong. His 
dollar to a 
ended 


with him paying the dollar. I truly 


classroom bets of “a 
doughnut” have sometimes 
believe that he has had more satis- 
faction when he had to pay the dol- 
lar than when he received the dough- 
nut. 

Dr. Lewis’ professional achieve- 
ments can be classified into 
fields: 


1. His development of the profes- 


three 


sion of chemical engineering. 

2. His contributions to industrial 
processing. 

3. His development of men. 

In the first, he is recognized as the 
father of the new profession of chem- 
ical engineering. With the encourage- 
ment and collaboration of his teach- 
er, Col. William H. Walker, Lewis 
applied physical science quantitatively 
to the problems of chemical proces- 
sing and developed the concept of the 
Unit 
fluid flow, and mass transfer. His 


Operations, — heat transfer, 


mimeographed teaching notes, _re- 


vised annually over many years on 
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the basis of teaching experience and 
the research and studies under his 
direction, resulted in 1923 in the pub- 
lication of “Principles of Chemical 
Engineering” by Walker, Lewis and 
McAdams. This work gave coher- 
ence and relevance to the various op- 
erations such as distillation, absorp- 
tion, evaporation, and extraction, 
which crop up so many times in the 
proressing industry. It has served as 


a Bible to the infant profession. 


But Dr. 
Unit Operations. Leaving its 


Lewis was not content 
with 
further development largely to others, 
he attacked problems of industrial 
chemistry, particularly in amorphous 
materials. His publications and texts 
on subjects such as rubber vulcaniza- 
tion, paper, corrosion, methanol syn- 
thesis, the nitration of benzene and 
the colloidal properties of clays illus- 
trate the range of his enthusiasms and 
productivity. 


In the second field, his contribu- 
tions to industrial processing have 
stemmed largely from his experiences 
as a consultant. The fruits are so 
numerous that I will mention only 
two as examples. 

The 


for vacuum distillation of lubricating 


first experimental pipe-still 
oils was a Lewis brain child. Today, 
its use is industry-wide. 

The fluidized technique in cataly- 
tic cracking received its impetus from 
some modest experiments which Dr. 
Lewis had run in our laboratory at 
Tech one summer a few years before 
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the last war. He nearly ruined our 
laboratory, but within a few years 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of fluid cat crackers were installed in 
the refineries of a United States-at- 
war and in urgent need of aviation 
gasoline. 


I want to emphasize one result of 
Dr. He always 
brings back from a consulting trip 
thesis research, for 


Lewis’ consulting. 


new ideas for 
classroom teaching and for his pro- 
fessional associates. These are tremen- 


dous assets to engineering education. 

In the third field, the development 
of men, Mr. Semple and I have de- 
scribed some of his characteristics as a 
teacher. He has been the prime stimu- 
lus in the professional development 
of many men who are now leaders in 
industry and in teaching. The suc- 
cesses of these men are, I believe, his 
greatest satisfaction. 

Today he is technically Professor 
Emeritus at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. This is a pure 
fiction. He has some eight men work- 
ing with him on doctorate theses. He 
is currently publishing several arti- 
cles on fluidization. And he is chair- 
man of an ad hoc committee of the 
faculty, a group of five top-notch 
men, who are surveying education at 
the Institute. The Dr. 
Lewis’ committee, soon to be issued, 
will define an objective for profes- 
sional education which will challenge 
our best efforts as educators. 


report of 


In presenting this medal tonight 
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you are hdnoring a great industrial 
chemist and a great engineer. But 
above all, you are honoring a great 
teacher. 


Twenty-sixth 
Annual Meeting 


HE Chicago Chapter of THe 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


CHeEMIsTsS, as host, cordially wel- 


comed than one-hundred and 


fifty A.1.C. members who attended 


more 


the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting at 

the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chic- 

ago, Illinois, on May 6th and 7th. 
The (see May CHEM- 


ist), the most comprehensive ever 


program 


enjoyed at an annual meeting, was 
prepared by the Chicago Chapter to 
give something of professional inter- 
regardless of 


est to chemist, 


his preferred field. Each half-day em- 


every 


braced a session or symposium with 
a presiding officer. Friday morning, 
Dr. Henry T. 
Illinois Institute of Technology, was 
of the devoted to 
the work of chemists in Jet Propul- 
sion. Friday afternoon, Dr. Thortin 
R. Hogness, director of the Institute 
ot Radiobiology and Biophysics, Uni- 


Heald, president of 


chairman session 


versity of Chicago, presided over a 
session on radioactive materials and 
metals. Saturday morning, Dr. Gus- 
tav Egloff, of Universal Oil Products 
Company, and past president, A.I.C., 
was chairman at a symposium on 


ACHIEVEMENTS. . . 





‘ 





F.ALIC 


E. l 
Dr. Henry T. Heald 


Chairman Morning Session 


May 6, 1949. 


“What Can be Done to 
Basic Research?” ‘That afternoon, 
Dr. Elmore H. Northey, F.A.I.C., 
administrative director of the Stam- 


Gordy, 


Stimulate 


ford Research Laboratory, American 
Cyanamid Company, presided over 
the “The Chemist 
Looks at His Future.” (The papers 
presented at these meetings appear in 


symposium on 


this and following issues of THE 
CHEMIST. ) 
Annual Business Meeting 

The Annual Business Meeting of 
the INsTITUTE was held Friday even- 
ing, with President Flett presiding. 
The minutes of the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary meeting were approved. 
The Treasurer’s report was present- 
ed and accepted. Annual reports were 
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distributed in mimeographed form. 
They included those of the following 
Committees: Patents, National Legis- 
lation Affecting Chemists, Contracts, 
and Ethics; the President’s 


and the report of the Editor of THE 


report 


CHEMIST; and reports from the fol- 
lowing Chapters: Los Angeles, New 
Jersey, New York, 
Washington. All of 
were accepted. (Beginning with the 


Niagara, and 


these reports 
May issue, these reports are being 
published in THE CHEMIST.) 


G. M. Juredine, F.A.1.C., sales 


engineer, Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany, and Councilor from the Ohio 
Chapter, reported personally for his 
Chapter, which, he said, had been so 
recently organized, that it would not 
be in a position to make an annual 
report until next year. In Ohio, ac- 
tivities will be centered in cities in 
the various districts of the Chapter. 
In the Fall, the first annual dinner 
of the Cleveland chemical professions 
is planned, to be sponsored by several 
societies. Recognition is planned tor 


chemists in Ohio to keep the public 


informed about what chemists are 
doing. 
President Flett encouraged the 


recognition of chemists who achieve, 
whether they contribute to the pro- 
fession by “working at the laboratory 
bench” or in other ways. He praised 
Dr. Walter J. Murphy, F-.A.LC., 
editor of Chemical and Engineering 
News, 


deal to bring recognition to chemists.” 


because “he has done a great 
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E. L. Gordy, F.AA.A 


Director Thortin R. Hogness 
Chairman, Afternoon Session 
May 6, 1949. 


F.A.L.C., 
Lab- 


Inc., and chairman of the 


Dr. Johan 
Bjorksten 


Bjorksten, 
president, Research 
oratories, 
Chicago Chapter, reported personally 
on the activities of his Chapter during 
the year. After advising that “the IN- 
STITUTE can act as a spark plug and 
releasing agent for chemical activi- 
ties,’ he spoke of the various Chap- 
ter committees which functioned dur- 
ing the year, including one to con- 
sider revision of employment appli- 
cation blanks. “The job of the mem- 
bers of the INsTITUTE is to help each 
other and to need each other.” He 
announced that the Chapter 
present its Honor Scroll to Dr. Otto 


Ww ould 
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TWENTY - SIXTH 
F.A.1.C., 


Compounding 


president of 
Com- 


Eisenschiml, 
Oil 
pany, at a Fall meeting. — 

Charles W. Rivise, F.A.I.C., pat- 


ent attorney, Caesar and Rivise, Phil- 


Scientific 


adelphia, Pa., and councilor from the 
Pennsylvania Chapter, reported for 
his Chapter. After reviewing its meet- 
ings the 
that the A.I.C., Award of Honorary 
Membership to Dr. E. R. Weidlein 


would be presented by President Flett 


for season, he announced 


at the June second meeting of the 
Chapter. 
Upon motion, the following reso- 


lution was adopted: 
RESOLVED, that the members 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


CHEMISTS, at this annual meeting as- 


OF 


sembled, do hereby accept, ratify, 


confirm, and affirm all of the acts of 


the National Council and of the 
Board of Directors, on hehalf of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


CHEMISTS during the fiscal year end- 
ed April 30, 1949, 

Le Gordy, 
Oil Company 


F.A.I.C., of 


(Indiana), 


Edward 
Standard 
spoke briefly on the importance of 
the INstiruTE’s work in the field of 
professional and economic status. 


Dr. M. L. 


research, American Cyanamid Com- 


Crossley, director of 


pany, past president and medalist of 
the A.I.C., pointed out that the IN- 
STITUTE could greatly benefit Ameri- 
can chemists by calling their atten- 
tion to what can be done, and to what 


has been done, in the field of funda- 


ANNUAL MEETING 


mental work in this country. The A. 
I.C. must emphasize the professional 
elements. Another problem is that of 
education. “Are we satisfied with our 
educational facilities? If not, what 
can we do?” 

Dr. Egloft agreed that more infor- 
about fundamental chemical 
- 
am tired of statements that we have 
been the 
achievements of Europe.” 

F. 


fessor, University of Michigan, com- 


mation 
work in this country is needed. 
our on 


resting on oars 


Charles Moesel, assistant pro- 


mented that publicity about our ap- 


plication and engineering achieve- 


ments has overshadowed our other 


research. 
Election of Councilors 
The election of the following new 


councilors was announced: Councilor 


for one-year term: Dr. Roy H. 
Kienle, director of application re- 
search, Calco Chemical Division of 


American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N.J. Councilors for 
three-year terms: Dr. Donald Price, 
technical director, Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; Charles P. 
Neidig, Chemical Products Division, 
Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Charles C. Concan- 
non, chief of the Chemical Division, 
of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Bureau and Domestic 
Upon motion, a vote of thanks was 
given to the Chicago Chapter “for 


this wonderful meeting.” 
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~— = The President’s 





» Seen 


it Registration Desk: Jeanne Taylor, 
M. Mignon Gill, A.A.1.C., R. F. Davis, 
F.A.L.C,. and Mary L. Alexander, 


F.A.L.C. CNot shown) 


At six on Saturday, A.I.C. mem- 
bers and guests assembled at the soft- 
lighted reception for Dr. Warren K. 
Lewis, medalist, where friends met 
each other, and out-of-towners were 
charmed with the friendliness of the 
members of the Chicago Chapter. At 
the banquet, the alchemy of hospital- 
ity transmuted strangers into friends, 
and there the students of Protessor 
Warren K. 


college songs and gave Massachusetts 


Lewis united in singing 


Institute of Technology cheers for 
their honored professor. Seated at the 
head table were John W. Anderson, 
Mrs. R. B. Semple, Dr. Gustav Eg- 
lott, Dr. Roger Adams, Mrs. Vander- 
veer Voorhees, Walter G. Whitman, 
Dr. Warren K. Lewis, President L. 
H. Flett, Dr. Vanderveer Voorhees, 
Dr. M. L. Mrs. J. W. 
Anderson, and Robert B. Semple. 


Crossley, 
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Report 


: iene AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS is holding its 26th 
Annual Meeting. This _ year’s 


meeting has been expanded to a two- 
day meeting in order to make possible 
a desirable expansion of the profes- 
sional program. It has also made pos- 
sible the introduction of some techni- 
cal papers which are of such an ad- 
vanced nature that they become of 
Your 


with respect to this change and with 


professional _ interest. views 
respect to the further improvement 
of the Annual Meetings would be 
appreciated. 

In successful organizations, each 
year should be one of progress. Dur- 
ing the past year the INstITUTE has 
continued to grow numerically, The 
membership campaign started by our 
former president, Dr. Snell, has been 
successfully continued and our mem- 
bership is at an all-time high of 2385. 
It 


that this organization should never 


must be remembered, however, 
boast of the size of its membership. 
The very strength of our group ne- 
cessitates a membership limited to 
people with reputations in the field 
of chemistry. In this respect the IN- 
STITUTE has never been in a stronger 
position. We have a large proportion 
of those chemists who are well known 
for their achievements. Our present 


members have continued to grow in 
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accomplishment and we have been 
fortunate in adding to the member- 
ship a group whose reputation and 
interest in the profession are certain 
to contribute to the advancement of 
the profession. Each member should 
recognize the importance of strength- 
ening our organization by bringing 
all qualified chemists into our group. 
A particular effort should be made to 
bring in the young men who will be 
the leaders of tomorrow so that we 
may help them to mature in the pro- 
fession. The INstiruTE depends on 
these for its future 


young men 


strength. 
The INSTITUTE is striving to bring 


personal recognition to individual 
chemists, through the recognition of 
their scientific and professional ac- 


complishments. 

During the past year five chemists 
with outstanding reputations for their 
accomplishments have 
\Member- 


ship. Four of these men are Institute 


pre fessional 


been elected to Honorary 


members. 

The Chicago Chapter has for many 
years given an honorary scroll. The 
1948 scroll went to Dr. Roy C. New- 
ton, This year the New York Chap- 
ter has instituted an Honor Award. 
The presentation of the first award 
will be made to Dr. Donald B. Keyes 
at New York on May 18th. 

Dr. Warren K. Lewis has already 
received recognition and awards tor 
accomplishments as a 


He 


his technical 


chemical engineer. is being 


the 1949 of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


awarded medal 
for his great contribution to the pro- 
fession as a leader and educator. 
During the past year the activities 
of the Chapters have been particu- 
larly heartening. There is a coming 


realization that recognition for the 


chemical profession cannot be ob- 
tained if we exist only to elect ofh- 
cers and hold meetings. There is 


much more to be done both by indi- 
viduals and by groups and we should 
is 


be proud of the way this work 


progressing. 

The Chapters are cooperating ef- 
fectively with the schools; speakers 
on professional subjects have been 
provided for student meetings; there 
have been meetings with faculties. 
The New York Chapter has estab- 
lished an Advisory Committee to help 
and protect younger members and to 
assist those who need specialized po- 
sitions. Chapters have cooperated 
with the newspapers and other pub- 
lications to provide technical infor- 
mation and to offer advice with re- 
spect to the accurate reporting of 
chemical affairs. The Chicago Chap- 
ter has rendered a great service by 
circulating reprints of selected pro- 
fessional literature to a large mailing 
list of heads of chemical organiza- 
A campaign has been started 
Report in the 


tions. 
to put the Northey 
hands of as many students as possi- 
ble. This report advises students con- 


cerning the factors which they should 
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consider in the selection of a perma- 
nent position. 

During the past year the Western 
Pennsylvania Chapter has been con- 
solidated with the active Pennsylva- 
nia Chapter and the Ohio Chapter 
has been established on a state-wide 
basis. 

Your President has participated in 
meetings with five of the Chapters 
and has met with representatives of 
all but one of the Chapters. 

Tue Cuemist has continued 
valuable service in providing profes- 
literature the 
The editor is making every 
and 
THE 


sional and news to 
members. 
effort to 
their work better 
CHEMIST must depend on the mem- 
bers of the INstiITUTE for the most 
of its articles concerning the profes- 
sion. We are the 
Our members discuss these things and 
put much thought into them. Each 
member should recognize a responsi- 
bility to contribute to that literature. 
1,000 words are 


make our members 


known. 


interested group. 


Articles of about 
particularly suitable. 

The National Society continues to 
work to correct offensive situations in 
our field. As a group we have con- 
tinued to oppose legislation inimical 
to the best interests of the chemists. 

The activities of the various Com- 
mittees are covered in their annual 
reports, copies of which are available. 
friendly terms with 
other in the field of 


chemistry and are working with them 


We are on 
organizations 
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for the common good. Every effort 
is being made to avoid any duplica- 
tion of effort. The INstITUTE enjoys 
a high reputation among chemists and 
each member should strive to streng- 
then that reputation. Many of our 
severest critics have become our best 
friends. 

The President has enjoyed the co- 
operation of the Officers, Councilors, 
Committees, Chapters and Members 
and he wishes to express his sincere 
appreciation for that help. 

—Lawrence H. Flett, President 
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Jet Propulsion 
(AN ABSTRACT) 
Prof. J. T. Rettaliata 


Dean of Engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 
(Presented at the A.I.C. Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, May 6, 1949.) 


HE subject of jet propulsion, es- 
pecially as applied to military air- 
craft, is receiving widespread public- 
ity at the present time. Such recent 
it 
to be considered as an invention of 


and current attention may cause 
modern times, whereas, in reality, it 
is the physical fulfillment of New- 
ton’s third law of motion, propounded 
several hundred years ago. 

Modern fighter planes of the jet 
propelled type have come to the fore 
of late, principally because of their 
use of the gas turbine, a device which 
intensive world-wide development in 


metallurgical and aerodynamic fields 


has made practicable. 


The talk dealt with the evolution of 
the gas turbine as associated with jet 


propelled aircraft. Modern Ameri- 
can, British, and German jet fighter 
planes were discussed as well as the 
future possibilities and trends of jet 
propulsion, including its suitability 
as a drive for automobiles. Consid- 
eration was also given to the bio- 
technological factors which must be 
solved satisfactorily before ultra high- 
speed flight is possible. 


Age Determination by 
Radiocarbon Content; World-Wide 


Assay of Natural Radiocarbon 
(AN ABSTRACT) 
Dr. Willard F. Libby 


Professor of Chemistry, Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago 
(Presented at the A.1.C. Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, May 6, 1949.) 


YVHE occurrence of radiocarbon in 
nature in uniform concentrations 
all over the earth’s surface allows one 
to expect that this uniformity ob- 
tained in ancient times past. If this 


can be assumed, one can further as- 
death 


cease to exchange their carbon with 


sume that at living systems 


nN 





the biosphere. The possibility exists of 
determining time elapsed since death 
for well-preserved organic specimens. 
A somewhat similar possibility exists 
for inorganic carbonates measuring 
from the time of precipitation. 
Preliminary tests with known sam- 
ples from the ancient Egyptian finds 
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Speakers: 
W. F. Libby 
T. N. Rhodin, Jr. 


J. A. Simpson Jr. 








E. L. Gordy, F.AM. 


dating back nearly 5000 years have’ the method more firmly. 

confirmed the expected assay in four (See also, “Age Determination by 
cases. On this basis, unknowns of Radiocarbon Content: World-Wide 
greater age are being measured at Assay of Natural Radicarbon,” by 
present both to attempt to solve cer- W. F. Libby, E. C. Anderson, and 
tain important questions of date and J. R. Arnold, Science, March 4, 


by internal consistency to establish 1949.) 


Nuclear Processes in 
the Atmosphere 


John A, Simpson, Jr. 
(AN ABSTRACT) 
Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago 
(Presented at the A.I.C. Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, May 6, 1949.) 


oe experiments show that Measurements also indicate that 


neutrons produced by the cos- the number of neutrons from a nu- 
mic radiations are capable of provid- clear explosion is dependent upon 
ing information on the nuclear dis- the atomic weight of the disintegrat- 


integrations in the atmosphere. The ing nucleus in such a way that it 
principal disintegration process by must be concluded that the disinte- 
which the neutrons are produced is grations are produced principally by 
an exploding nucleus which releases bombardment from very high energy 
several hundred-million electron volts protons and neutrons. 

of energy in a single process. This The interpretation of these experi- 
process is being studied at several ments in relation to the primary cos- 
latitudes at 30,000 feet in a B-29_ mic radiations was discussed in de- 
type aircraft. tail. 


77g 














Oxide Studies of Metals 


(A SUMMARY) 
T. N. Rhodin, Jr. 


Research Associate, Institute for the Study of Metals, University of Chicago. 
(Presented at the A.I.C., Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, May 6, 1949.) 


r VHE ey eryday 


layman, as well as the scientist, is 


experience of the 


limited to a large extent to the ob- 


servation of surface effects. Metal 
oxide films cover almost all metals 
used by man and yet the nature of 


these invisible, but remarkably strong 
films is still very much of a mystery. 
Relatively little is known about either 
the structure of the film or the metal 
underneath, although the film proper- 
ties are intimately dependent on both, 
The structure of the film and that 
of the metal has a two-fold import- 
ance. First, the chemical activity of 


the metal surface is critically depend- 


ent on the manner in which the sur- 
tace atoms are arranged. Second, the 
the oxide 


mechanical properties of 


film, for example, its permeability 


and adhesion to the base, are deter- 
mined by the forces of the surface 
atoms in the base. 

The preparation of suitable metal 
surfaces is a critical pre-requisite for 
the study of the dependence of film 
properties on the structure of the 


metal base. The chemical and me- 


chanical properties of metal oxide 
films are being carefully studied from 
this viewpoint at the Institute for the 


Study of Metals. 


The Measurement of 
Temperature of Oceans of 
Past Geological Ages 


Dr. Harold C, Urey 
(AN ABSTRACT) 


Professor of Chemistry, Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago 
(Presented at the A.1.C., Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, May 6, 1949.) 


TIYHE 3 abundance of isotopes has 

been used for many problems of 
geological interest, most notable of 
of the 


That 


is the determination 


which 


geological temperature scale. 
this was a possible use of naturally 


occurring radioactive substances was 


99790 


obvious in the early days of the study 
of it 
quired many years for the reliable de- 


radioactivity, though has re- 
termination of geological times. Not 
so obvious but also equally simple in 
principle is a method for determining 


geological temperatures. 
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The chemical properties of isotopic 
substances are not identical, and re- 
sult in slight fractionation of the iso- 


topes between different compounds 


and different phases. These have been 
used to separate isotopes in a number 
of cases. These fractionations of iso- 
topes have a temperature coefficient 
which is small but definite. In par- 
ticular in the case of calcium carbon- 
ate and water for the exchange of the 
oxygen isotopes, the ratio of the oxy- 
gen isotopes in the carbonate in equil- 
ibrium with the same water changes 
by .4 per cent in going from 0 degrees 
C. to 25 degrees C. If the ratio of 
the isotopes can be measured with 
sufficient precision this can be used as 
a temperature scale, and the ther- 
mometer may remain sufficiently dur- 
able to remain buried for long periods 
of time without losing its record. 


Mass spectrometers have been con- 
structed with sufficient precision to 
make use of this temperature scale, 
present day organisms have been in- 
vestigated to establish empirically the 
scale, and finally geological specimens 
have been investigated to determine 
their temperatures. Particularly, 
work in the Cretaceous and Jurassic 
has been carried out. A seasonal ef- 
fect in the Jurassic is easily detected. 
The method promises to be useful as 
a first method for measuring such an 
important physical quantity as tem- 
the oceans 


perature as it existed in 


of past geological ages. Perhaps this 
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Speaker Harold C. Urey 


may lead to a physical chemistry 


of past seas of the earth as well as 


the qualitative inorganic chemistry ef 
these seas. 


Carmichael Elected 
Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael, 
F.A.1.C., professor and head of the 
Medical 


recently 


Department, 
Alabama, 


President-elect of 


Biochemistry 
College of was 
elected National 
Phi Beta Pi, 


fraternity. 


professional medical 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C., ad- 
dressed the Junior Division of the 
Western Society of Engineers, May 
Oth, on “The Engineer’s Role in the 


Oil Industry.” 





Some Applications of 
Scintillating Crystals 
in the Field of X-Ray and 


Radioactive Materials 
(A SUMMARY ) 
Robert J. Moon 


Assistant Professor of Physics, Institute of Radiobiology and Physics, 
University of Chicago 
(Presented at the A.L.C., Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, May 6, 1949.) 


YHE work of an eminent physical 
chemist, Hartmunt Kallmann of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, intro- 
duced the whole field of scintillation 
detection of high energy quanta and 
particles by means of the fluorescence 


created in certain organic crystals 


such as anthracene and naphthalene. 
A survey of many inorganic crystals 
which has been made by us proved 
the usefulness of several other mater- 
ials such as calcium fluoride and cal- 


cium tungstate for the detection of 


radioactive radiations, —_ especially 


gamma rays. A windowless type scin- 


tillation detector w hich has been in 


use for some six months here has 


proved highly satistactory provided 


the use of a coolant is not considered 
objectionable. (Its performance was 
discussed. ) 

the such 
) 


Since fluorescence is of 


extremely short time, less than .2 mi- 
cro-seconds, and probably of the order 
of a 0.01 micro-second, this type of 
detector makes it possible to count 


the number of X-ray quanta which 


te 
7) 


pass through an object in time inter- 
of Thus it 
possible to employ such a detector in 


vals a micro-second. is 
conjunction with a scanning X-ray 
beam and an ordinary television tech- 
nique and obtain an X-ray shadow 
picture of the object on a kinescope 
screen. (The of the 
scanning X-ray tube for this purpose 


development 
and the results which we have ob- 


tained by this technique were dis- 


cussed. ) 


® 


Civil Service, Chicago 
The Seventh U. S. Civil 
Region, Office of the Director, Chi- 
cago 7, Illinois, announces that open- 


Service 


ings are available for chemists and 
chemical engineers. Request Examin- 
ing Circular EC-19 (Unassembled ) 
Chemist, to $9,975 
(Grades P-6 to P-8), 
No. 7-258 


tor $7,102 a 


year and An- 
nouncement ( Unassem- 
bled), Chemical Engineer  P-1 
through P-6, P-2 
through P5, $2974 to $7432 a year. 


and Chemist 








Application Blanks 
Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.1.C. 


President, Scientific Oil Compounding Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Excerpts from a talk given before the Chicago Chapter, A.I.C., April 15th) 


PPLICATION blanks, I be- 
' lieve, should be designed to give, 
when properly filled out, as true a 
picture of the applicant as can be ob- 
tained without an oral interview. 
The questions asked of the applicant 
should be pertinent without, however, 
unduly intruding on his privacy or 
hurting his pride, After studying a 
number of application blanks now in 
use by chemical firms, | find that they 
seldom, if ever, meet these specifica- 
tions, and therefore do not fulfill 
their real purpose. 

I see no objection to questions per- 
taining to statistical data. Age, height, 
and weight might well be stated, al- 
though I can see little sense in the 


Military 


and scholastic records, extra curricular 


last two out of the three. 
activities, and the extent to which the 
applicant supported himself while at 
college, furnish pertinent and legiti- 
mate information; but why ask him 
the number and ages of his children; 
sisters, and his 
? Whether his 


father is alive and what his occupa- 


of his brothers and 


religious inclinations 


tion is? Whether his wife is employed 
and how ? Whether he owns his house 
and furniture? What possible bearing 


can all this probing have on either 


the character of a man or on his 
ability to perform his duties? 
Pertinent Questions 

On the other hand, some important 
questions are not on any of the blanks 
which have come to my attention. To 
my mind they are much more perti- 
nent, and less impertinent, than many 
ot those cited: 

Have you inventive genius? 

Have you original ideas aside from 
those pertaining to chemical problems ? 

How long can you work continu- 
cusly without a break-down? 

How do you react to a dead-line? 
If some work must be finished at a 
certain time, are you stimulated by 
this prospect or do you panic? 

What do you do when mentally 
tired? Play golf? Cards? Read? 

Self-Portraits 

Perhaps the most important part 
of the application blank should be a 
space left open for a self-portrait of 
the applicant. Here the chemist should 
picture himself with scientific ac- 
curacy, and without fear or favor. It 
might read like this: 

“I am an average chemist, with a 


but 


However, 


good knowledge ot chemistry, 
with little 
I am a plodder and work on problems 


inventiveness. 


te 




















APPLICATION BLANKS 


put before me with bulldog tenacity. 
My batting average for solving them 
is high. 

“I cannot work when someone looks 
over my shoulder and constantly asks 
me how I am coming along. When I 
get tired, | must take time off, maybe 
a day, maybe two. I then go for long 
walks, and when I come back, I work 
with greatly increased speed and 
efficiency. 

“My reports are clear and concise, 


and | 


chemical terms for my professional 


can write two kinds: One in 


superiors, and one in layman’s lan- 
guage for the front office. 
“When | 


problem, I require a rest period be- 


am through with my 
fore I start on a new one.” 

If application blanks were made to 
carry such portraits of applicants, 
they might be almost as useful as a 
personal interview. 

I that 


chemists be appointed to work out a 


suggest a committee of 
uniform application blank. I further 
suggest that this committee submit a 
to of 


search, individual enterprisers, super- 


tentative form directors re- 


intendents, and personnel managers. 


parties should not be able to meet on 


see no reason why the interested 
a common ground, work out a form 
agreeable to all, and thereby contri- 
bute toward a better understanding 
between chemists and those who em- 
ploy them. 

Looking at this matter of applica- 
tion blanks in a broader sense, let me 


quote a few (condensed) lines from 
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an W. 
Fairchild and William H, Harrison, 
]r., two instructors at Illinois Tech, 
for the March 1949 issue of the J/li- 


Technical Engineer: 


article, written by James 


nois 
“There are indications that a wave 

of discontent is mounting among the 
professional employees in industry. 
The C.1.0O. and the A. F. of L, are 
laying the groundwork for intensive 
campaigns. In a large Chicago plant, 

in than three 
that was being formed had signed up 
more than one-third of the eligible 
engineers. These men certainly must 

to 


less months, a unit 


have many concrete grievances 
prompt them to act so swiftly. 
“It is interesting to note that most 
ot felt these 
gineers are not primarily 
with 


ture shows a preoccupation first with 


the grievances by en- 
concerned 
money. Organizational litera- 
standards 


with 


attempts to improve the 
of the 


drives for higher pay. 


profession and second 
“If management is willing to call 

its engineers ‘professional people,’ is 

it also ready to treat them in a pro- 

fessional manner? Is it, for instance, 

that 
people’ punch a time clock?” 

To which I may add: and is it 


necessary these ‘professional 


necessary that they fill out applica- 
tion blanks which are apt to offend 
their personal dignity and profession- 


al pride? 


Articles Praised 
To the A.LC. 

“ . . My newly-made friends here 
and I thought the two articles on em- 
ployment in the February issue of 
THe CHEMIST very good.” 
—William Longenecker, F.A.1.C. 








Compulsory Health Insurance 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


— 

CHemists has been invited by the 
National Education Campaign of the 
American Medical Association to pass 
a resolution opposing compulsory 
health The National 


Council discussed this subject  seri- 


insurance. 


ously at its May meeting, not only 
the affect 


each individual but because its admin- 


because program would 
istration could conceivably affect, as 
a group, chemists working in phar- 
maceutical and related fields. 

It was stated that “most people are 
in favor of it (compulsory health in- 
surance),”” i.e. they are in favor of 
the ideal of improving the health of 
the nation by compulsory insurance. 
Few people, however, know what reg- 
ulations will be imposed in order to 
carry out the proposed program. Dr. 


M. L. briefly 


these regulations. 


Crossley summarized 


The problem seems to be not only 


whether compulsory health insurance 
is desirable in preference to individ- 
ual medical planning, but also wheth- 
er, if compulsory health insurance is 
desirable, the methods proposed to 
carry it out are in themselves desir- 
able. 


The Council finally decided to 


call the individual attention of the 
members of the INSTITUTE to this 
subject, and to suggest that each 


member consider writing to his Con- 
gressmen. (The names of Congress- 
men may be obtained from the State 
Office Buildings of the various states 
and from publications such as The 
World Almanac, the Congressional 
Record, etc. ). Dr. 


mary and comments on the proposed 


Crossley’s sum- 


Government Insurance Program ap- 
pear below, followed by the resolu- 
tion proposed to the Council by the 
National Education Campaign of the 
American Medical Association. 


The Government Insurance Program as Recommended 
in the Report to the President, 
by Oscar R. Ewing, on the Nation's Health 
Dr. M. L. Crossley, F.A.1.C. 


Dire tor of Resear h, Ame rl an Cyanamid Company 


— proposed legislation for creat- 
ing a system of national compul- 


health insurance is based on a 


sory 
report by Oscar R. Ewing to the 
President on the Nation's health. 


to 


This report analyzes the state of the 
Nation’s health, concludes that it is 
not good, and that it cannot be great- 
ly improved by leaving the initiative 


to the individual to provide the means 
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for promoting better health in the 
Nation; that 
plans do not cover all the services 


voluntary insurance 
required, and that the only satisfac- 
tory plan would be that based on fed- 
eral legislation, providing for a sys- 
tem of Government insurance exten- 
sive enough to cover the majority of 
the people and to provide for medical 
and dental services with all the ap- 


pliances needed. 


It is proposed that the coverage be 
as broad as practical and that the 
benefits be made available to all gain- 
fully employed persons and their de- 
pendents. It is recommended that the 
law specify the premium rates and 
the Government’s share in the cost of 
the plan, as well as the dates when 
the payments are to be made; the 
rates to be based on the individual’s 
ability to pay or be established as a 
percentage of earnings instead of as 
a flat rate. 
the 
(three years between the enactment 


During tooling-up _ period 
of the legislation and the effective 
date of benefits ), 


would be set the 


insurance there 


up administrative 
and operating machinery in the Fed- 
eral, State, and local bureaus. The In- 
sured would be issued cards entitling 
them to medical, hospital, and dental 
care, including prescribed medicines, 
eveglasses, and other special appli- 
ances, without additional charges. 
For these basic services it is pro- 
that the 
tions in the first years be about four 


posed insurance contribu- 


per cent of annual earnings up to 
$4,800 a year; probably divided be- 
tween the subscriber and employer. In 
addition, it is assumed that the Fed- 
eral Government would need to sup- 
plement these premiums by appropria- 
tions out of the general revenue. No 
estimate is given of how much this 
would cost the Government. 


The plan contemplates that local 
committees would be set up to ad- 
minister the insurance and that these 
committes would receive their auth- 
ority and money from the State, and 
the State from the Federal Govern- 
ment. No money would be paid to the 
insured, but through the State and 
the local committees the money would 
be paid by the Federal Government 
to physicians, dentists, nurses, house- 
keepers, and hospitals rendering the 
be 


committees with 


Contracts would made 
the 


the venders of the services at stipu- 


services. 


between local 


lated rates, 


In principle, physicians would not 
be 


plan 


compelled to participate in the 
be 


obliged to accept the physicians who 


and citizens would not 
were in the plan. It is stated that 
citizens would still be free to choose 
the physician or dentist they wished. 
However, it is difficult to see how 
this of 


present in the practical operation of 


freedom choice would be 
the plan. The plan contemplates a 
broad of the 


services under a bureaucratic admin- 


coordination several 


istration, and, while there is no obli- 
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gation tor this to be connected with 
politics, it is obvious that it lends it- 
self to the manipulation of the polit- 
ical bosses. Even if politics were kept 
out, it still provides the mechanism 
for a huge system of graft in which 
there would be opportunity for col- 
lecting tribute on every ounce of 
drug, every instrument, and every bit 
of service provided. 

It is suggested that this plan would 
be coordinated with the Social Se- 
curity administration. Based upon the 
experience to date, the monies col- 
would be 
for So- 


lected for the insurance 


spent as are those collected 
cial Security and in effect would con- 
a general tax on the public. 
ability to 


stitute 
The 


would, as now, be dependent upon its 


(Government's pay 
ability to tax and tax. 

Throughout this report, one sees 
an honest endeavor to recognize the 
weaknesses in our present system and 
to propose means of correcting them. 
Unfortunately, the means suggested 
have the potential power to enslave 
those receiving the services. The main 
contention that the health of the na- 
tion should be better is supported by 
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good evidence. The suggested method 
for improving the health is what 
should concern us. The plan in its 
application would deprive the indi- 
vidual of initiative and freedom. Al- 
though he may have greater facili- 


ties for improving his health, he 
would be reduced to the state of that 
of a ward of the Government. While 
the Government would not own all 
of the hospitals and other means of 
rendering the services, it would con- 
trol them by furnishing the money 
needed to run them. This cannot be, 
in the ultimate, for the good of the 
general public. It is certainly not 
consistent with the basic principles 
of our democratic system and closely 
resembles the socialistic schemes that 
have been tried in other countries. 
The loss of freedom is too great a 
price to pay for national health se- 
curity. It can not be conceded that 
national compulsory health insurance 
is the only way to improve the health 
of the nation. 


ent voluntary insurance plans would 


Expansion of the pres- 


insure the benefits without jeopardiz- 


ing the freedom of the individual. 


Resolution Suggested 
by the American Medical Association 


IV hereas, the United States has the 
highest standards of health, of medi- 
cal care, and of scientific medical fa- 
cilities of any country in the world, 
as a result of our system of free en- 


terprise; and 


Whereas, compulsory health insur- 
ance, wherever tried, has caused a de- 
cline in national health and deteriora- 
tion of medical standards and facili- 


ties; and, 
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wherever the 


Whereas, 


ment has assumed control of medical 


govern- 


services, the result has been tremen- 
dous multiplication of costs over orig- 
inal estimates, extreme tax burdens 
and national deficits, and gradual ex- 
tension of socialization into other ac- 
tivities of national life, Now, There- 
fore 
Be it Resolve d, that 

organization does hereby go on rec- 
ord against any form of compulsory 
health insurance or any system of po- 
litical medicine designed for national 


bureaucratic control. 





Willard H. Dow 


The chemical profession, American 
chemical industry, and THe AMERI- 
CHEMISTS, have 


CAN INSTITUTE O1 


suffered an irreparable loss in the 
sudden and tragic death of Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Dow, in an airplane acci- 
dent on March 21, 1949. Dr. Dow 
was accompanied by Mrs. Dow and 
they were flying to Cambridge, Mass. 
recent Convocation 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Both Dr. and 


to attend the 
conducted by the 


Mrs. Dow died instantly when their 
private plane crashed in bad weather 
over Ontario, Canada. 

Under Dr, Dow’s guiding genius, 
the company founded by his father, 
the late Herbert H. Dow, 
one of America’s leading chemical en- 


became 


terprises. The services rendered by 
the Dow Chemical Company in two 


world wars will forever be remem- 
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bered by a grateful citizenry. When 
the future of democracy, freedom, 
liberty and justice was threatened by 
evil forces, the production and the 
scientific and technical competence of 
the entire Dow chemical organization 
were placed at the full disposal of the 
United States The 


services performed and the products 


Government. 


furnished in both world wars mate- 


rially aided in the final victories of 


our armed forces. 


The unceasing determination of the 
late Herbert H. Dow and his son that 


American chemical industry should 


achieve complete independence of 
foreign sources of supply, was dem- 
onstrated again and again, most 


spectacularly in the production of 


bromine and its derivatives and in 


magnesium and its alloys. 

The Dow Chemical 
broad research program, initiated by 
Dr. Herbert H. Dow 
supported and expanded by the late 
Willard H. Dow, 


thousands of new chemicals and prod- 


Company’s 


and loyally 


has resulted in 
ucts which have notably contributed 
to the improvement in the standards 
of living and in the health and gen- 


eral well-being of millions of people. 


Dr. Willard H. Dow’s influential 
interest in the chemical profession is 
known and gratefully acknowledged 
by every informed chemist and chem- 
ical engineer. His many and varied 
the chemical professi6n 
The 


American Institute of Chemists, when 


services to 


were formally recognized by 
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in 1944 it bestowed upon Dr. Dow 

the Gold Medal of the Institute. 
The 


ployee relations in the Dow Chemical 


employer-professional em- 
organization are a model of satisfac- 


tory achievement and a demonstra- 
tion of the mutual respect that al- 
ways has characterized the close un- 
derstanding between Dr. Willard H. 


Dow and his professional associates. 

The deaths of Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard H. Dow leave a void in the com- 
munity in which they lived and to 
which they contributed so generously 
in many ways. 

The Council of THe AMERICAN 
INstITUTE OF CHEMISTS, officially 
acting for the membership, extends to 
the family of the late Dr. and Mrs. 
Willard H. Dow heartfelt sympathy 
in their irreparable loss. 

BE IT RESOLVED that 
resolution of sympathy be recorded in 
the Minutes of the Council of the 
THE 


this 


INSTITUTE, and printed in 
CueMiIst, the official publication of 
The American Institute of Chemists. 


—W. J. M. 


Booklets 


to 
Instruments, 


Leaflet. 
Coleman 318 
Madison Street, Maywood 1, Illinois, 


“Servants Science. 


Inc.., 


“Cytidylic Acid. Bulletin No. 
115.” Request it from Schwarz Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Cartesian Manostat,” descriptive 
sheet. The Emil Greiner Company, 
20-26 N. Moore Street, New York 
i me A 


“The Fisher 
Standard Instrument for Colorimet- 
ric Analysis.” Illustrated booklet. 
Fisher Scientific Company, 717 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 19 Penna. 


Electrophotometer. 


, 


“SKAT Insect Repellent.”” Formu- 
lation of dimethyl phthalate, Inda- 
lone, and Rutgers 612. For informa- 
tion or samples, write The J. B. Wil- 
liams Company, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

“List of Publications of the Drvi- 
sion of Insecticide Investigations, for 
period April 1, 1948 to December 31, 
1948.” (Also list for period June 1, 
1947 to April 30, 1948.) Available 
on request to U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Administration, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, Wash- 


ington, D. C, 


“Chemical Process Engineering.” 
Leaflet available from R. S. Aries & 
Associates, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 
2, Tas Ue 

“Standard PSC Soiled Cotton Fab- 
ric Available.” be 
secured from Foster D. Snell, 
29 West 15th Street, New York 11, 
New York. 


Information may 
Inc., 





























COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
Vice-president, Raymond E. Kirk 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 
M. L., Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Past President 
Karl M. Herstein, 

New York Chapter 
Lester F. Hoyt, Niagara Chapter 
G. M. Juredine, Ohio Chapter 
R. H. Kienle, 47-Large 
Harold A. Levey, 

Louisiana Chapter 
H. W. Mackinney, 

New Jersey Chapter 

J. M. Mcllvain, 4t-Large 


C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 

E. H. Northey, 4t-Large 

L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 


Charles W. Rivise, 
Pennsylvania Chapter 


Royal E. Rostenbach, 
Washington Chapter 


Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Charles L. Thomas, Chicago Chapter 


James R. Withrow, 4t-Large 
Lincoln T, Work, 4t-Large 





May Meeting 
The 257th meeting of the National 
Council was held May 6, at 12:15 
p.m., in Berwyn room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
President Lawrence H. Flett pre- 
sided. 


The following officers and coun- 


cilors were present: M. L. Crossley, 
Gustav Egloff, L. H. Flett, F. A. 
Hessel, L. F. Hoyt, G. M. Jure- 
dine, E. H. Northey, C. W. Rivise, 
J. R. Withrow, and C. L. Thomas. 
L. T. Fairhall attended as delegate 
from the Washington Chapter. Mary 
Alexander, J. A. Bjorksten, and V. 


F. Kimball were present. 
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The minutes of the preceding 
meeting were approved. 


The secretary’s report was presen- 
ted, showing 2,385 members. The 
death of Joseph V. Altieri, op a oe 
on February 10, 1949, was recorded 
with deep regret. 

A letter from the secretary of the 
Washington Chapter concerning the 
award of student medals, was pre- 
sented. 

The report of the tellers on elec- 


Dr. Roy H. 


councilor for a 


tion ballots was read. 
Kienle 


one-year term. Councilors for three- 


was elected 


year terms are Dr. Donald Price, C. 
P. Neidig and C. C. Concannon. 
President Flett reported that the 
next meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter would be held May 18th, at 
which the first Honor Award would 
be presented to Dr. Donald B. Keyes. 
A letter from a high school teacher 
was presented, in which he protested 


the increase in subscription price of 


THe CHEMIST to non-members of 
the INsTiruTE who were teachers 
with limited funds: “If you were 


teaching, I believe that you would 
feel as I do about your magazine and 
its value to high school students plan- 
ning on entering the chemistry field.” 

The question was asked: “Is it per- 
missible tor Chapters to 
A letter 
of the Chicago Chapter pointed out 


charge 


dues?” from the Secretary 


that the Chicago Chapter charged 
local dues. President Flett ruled that 
if the By-laws of the Chapters con- 
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dues, 
collected, but if this 
the Chapter 
Constitutions, it must be referred to 
the National Council for approval. 
As a matter of opinion, the Council 


tain a section covering local 
these may be 


section is contained in 


went on record as not being opposed 
to the collection of local dues by 
Chapters. 


President Flett ruled that each 

Chapter must have a Constitution and 

By-laws. 
The 


cepted, 


Treasurer's report was ac- 

A letter from the National Edu- 
cation Campaign of the American 
Medical 
A.I.C, to pass a_ resolution 
health 


discussion, it 


Association, inviting the 
against 
was 


compulsory insurance 


presented. After was 
moved that the A.I.C. call the atten- 
tion of its membership to this resolu- 
and that the members be re- 
quested to act individually by letters 
to their 
234.) 


tion 


Congressmen. (See page 


The following new members were 


elected: 


FELLOWS 


Kemper, Arthur Bernard 
Professor of Chemistry, Head, 
Chemical Department, Manhattan 


College, New York, N. Y. 


Marsel, Charles J. 
Assistant Professor, Chemical En- 


gineering, New York University, 
New York 53, N. Y. 
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COl 
Newman, Kenneth Walter 


Manager, Chemical Division, Uni- 


ted Sterling Corporation, New 
York 16, New York. 

Rickles, David N. 
Chemical Enigneer, David N. 
Rickles, Consultants, Chicago 15, 
Illinois. 

Schwartz, B. Robert 
Chief Research Chemist, Hart 


Products Corporation, 1440 Broad- 
wav, New York, New York. 


Seaborg, Glenn Theodore 
Professor of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4, Cal- 


ifornia. 


Sonneborn, Henry III 


Assistant Technical Director, L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, New 
York. 


Sprules, Francis James 
Director, Industrial Research Lab- 
Nopco Chemical 


pany, Harrison, New Jersey. 


oratory, Com- 


Sullivan, William R. 
Chemist, Chemical Research, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Incorporated, 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. 

Warren, William Dwight 
Professor of Chemistry, Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Weeks, Mary Elvira 
Research 
Literature, 


Associate in Scie ntifie 
Wavne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


NCIL 
Windsor, Manly McDonald 
Chemist, McGraw Chemical Com- 
pany, 2910 Harvard 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 
Winterkorn, Hans Friedrich 
Associate Professor of Civil Engi 


Avenue, 


neering, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Zuffanti, Saverio 
Professor North- 


eastern University, Boston, Mas- 


of Chemistry, 


sachusetts. 


MEMBER 


Riddel, Alexander, Jr. 
Chemical Engineer, Surface Chem- 
icals, Incorporated, 1005 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 


Dr. Alexander Silverman, F.A.I.- 
C., head of the Department of Chem- 
istry, University of Pittsburgh, spoke 
on “Pittsburgh’s Contribution to Ra- 
dium Recovery,” before the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Science’s 25th An- 
meeting, in Lancaster, 

On April 27th, he ad- 

Glass of the 


Ceramic 


niversary 
April 16th. 
the 


dressed Div ision 


American Society Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, on “The Appli- 
cation of Fundamentals to Glass Re- 
the University of Pitts- 
May 12th, Dr. Silverman 
“The Past Decade 
American Glass Manufacture” 
fore the Saint Joseph Valley Section 


search in 
burgh.” 
discussed in 


be- 


of the American Chemical Society, 
at Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Local Chapter News 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.L.C. 


Baltimore 
At the recent meeting held May 
18th, the officers 
elected to serve for the coming year: 
Chairman, Mark Darrin 
Vice Chairman, Rev. E. S$. 
ber, S. J. 


Secretary - Treasurer, J. 


following were 


Hau- 


Bernard 
Edmonds 

Representative to 
cil, Maurice Siegel 

With the transfer of the U.S. In- 

Company's _ re- 


National Coun- 


dustrial Chemical 
search laboratories to Baltimore, Dr. 
Harry L. Fisher, F.A.1.C., will soon 
be located there. Dr. Fisher, director 
of organic research for U.S.IL., is the 
Goodyear medalist for this year. 


New Jersey 

A plant trip through Merck and 
Company’s plant in Rahway, N. J., 
was enjoyed by some _ seventy-five 
members on May 20th. Inspections 
were made of the research labora- 
tories, pilot plant and sterile techni- 
ques building. After the tour, the an- 
nual business meeting was held, fol- 
lowed by refreshments. The following 
officers were elected: 

Chairman, Dr. P. M. Giesy 

Vice Chairman, Dr. C. A. Amick 

Secretary, H. Burrell 
B. Rust 


to National Coun- 


P. Parker 


Treasurer, J. 
Re presentative 


Councilors, Dr. W. A. Stanton, 


Dr. W. A. Raimond, Dr. E. R. 
Hanson, Dr. S. G. Gallo, P. J. 


Gaylor, and G. P. Whitcomb. 


The proposed constitution and by- 
laws were approved for submission to 


the National Council. 


On May third, Dr. D. L. Cottle, 
H. B. Uhl, and H. Burrell visited 
the Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege and talked to a group of fifty 
seniors who will graduate in June. 
The part which the chemist plays in 
industry was disclosed in general and 
research and pilot plant work in par- 
ticular were discussed from the 
standpoint of activities as well as pro- 


The talks 


were followed by a lengthy question 


fessional requirements. 
period. It is believed that some suc- 
cess was attained in acquainting the 
future high school chemistry teachers 
activities of 


with the widespread 


chemists. 
The 


Senate 


New 
affects the 


controversial Jersey 


Bill S94, 


rights of chemists to freely practice 


which 


their professions, was not passed dur- 
ing the recent session of the legisla- 
ture. A considerable amount of the 
credit for this is due to the special 
committee headed by W. H. Smyers. 





LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


New York 
The Chapter met May 18th at the 
Downtown Athletic Club, New 
York, N. Y., to confer its first An- 
Award on Dr. Donald 
to present student medals 


nual Honor 
B. Keyes; 


to outstanding students in the metro- 


politan area, and to hold its annual 


business meeting. The full account ot 
the meeting will appear in the July 
issue of “THE CHEMIST. 
Niagara 

Annual Report 1948-1949 
AT the meeting on June 2, 1948, 
L™ the following officers for 1949 
were elected: 

Chairman, Rev. James J. 

S.J. 
Vice Chairman, Marvin J. Udy. 
Secretary-treasurer, Maurice H. 


Pallace, 


Fleysher. 
Chapter Representative, Lester F. 
Hoyt. 
At the 
Medal awards were made to 
Charles W. Kothen, University of 
Buffalo. 


Jonathan L. Bowen, Niagara Uni- 


same meeting, Student 


versity. 

Edward N. Weber, Canisius Col- 

lege. 

Marvin J. Udy 
meeting on the subject, “View Point 
National Resources.” 
October 6, 1948, Dr. Austin C. 


McTigue, chairman, Department of 


addressed the 


and Our 


Physics, director Seismological Ob- 


servatory, Canisius College, spoke on 


“Earthquakes and their Detection.” 
1948, 
president, 


December 1, Lawrence H. 
Flett, A.I.C., 
spoke on “The American Institute of 
Chemists, Its Aims and Accomplish- 


national 


ments.” 
February 9, 1949, “A Round Ta- 
ble Discussion on Educa- 
held. Pallace, 
chairman, opened the discussion with 
some ideas on “The Function of a 
College Dr. E. Ray- 
mond Riegel, of the University of 
Buffalo, discussed “The Role of the 
College and University in Training 
the Chemist.” Dr, E. Rexford Bil- 
lings, head of the Department of In- 
dustrial at the N. Y. 
State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences of Buffalo, spoke on the “In- 
Plan to Men for 


Chemical 


tion” was Father 


Education.” 


Chemistry 


stitute’s Train 
Chemical Industry.” 

April 6, 1949, Dr. Richard W. 
Egan, M.D., spoke on “Detection of 
Cancer.” 


Rev. 
Philadelphia 


On April 28th, a very successful 


James J. Pallace, S.J., 


Student Chemist Meeting was held, 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter of ‘THe AMERICAN INSTITUT! 
or CHeEmiIsts and the Philadelphia 
Chemical 


local stu- 


ot the American 


Presidents of the 


Section 
Society. 
dent chemistry groups were guests at 
the dinner preceding the talks given 
by Raymond E. Kirk, F.A.I.C., and 
Dr. J. W. Reynard. 

April fifth, the Chapter members 
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guests of Smith, Kline and 


Laboratories, and inspected 


were 
French 
the seven- million dollar plant and 
laboratories. This visit was arranged 
by John J. Stehle, F.A.L.C. 

At a dinner meeting, June second, 
Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director of 
Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will be presented with 
THE 


Research 
Honorary membership — in 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Lawrence H. Flett, president A.1.C., 


will make the award. 


Washington 

Annual Report 1948-49 
: baa final meeting of the vear will 
be held during the last half of 
May. At this time the annual com- 
mittee and official reports for 1948- 
1949 will be presented 
taken. The officers for 


will be elected and inaugurated. 


and action 
1949-1950 


To date three regular and one spe- 
been held. The 
dates, speakers, and topics follow: 
September 20, 1948, A.I.C. Presi- 
dent Lawrence H. Flett, “Syn- 
thetic Detergents, Their Manu- 
facture and Utility.” 
November 19, 1948, D. J. Par- 


sons, “Science of Crime Detec- 


cial meetings have 


tion.” 

January 28, 1949, 
“Scientific Manpower,” William 
T. Read, Moderator. Panel: B. 
D. Van Evera, J. C. O'Brien, 
D. M. Delo, Ernest J. Stocking, 
and H. B. DeVinny. 


Symposium, 


rHE CHEMIST 


1949 
March 16, 1949, Richard S. Hun- 


ter, “Manufacture and Appli- 
cation of Apparatus for Appear- 


ance Measurement.” 


The first meeting, a special one, 
was held with the Chemical Engin- 
eers’ Club of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Filett the Chapter 
members following the general meet- 


met with 
ing. This resulted in formulation of 
definite plans for the year. The No- 
vember 1948 meeting was very well 
attended by approximately 200 mem- 
bers and guests. This meeting re- 
ceived wide publicity through the 
technical organizations, public press, 
and radio. The symposium on “Sci- 
entific Manpower” was an outstand- 
The 
panel were leaders in their fields of 
Manpower, Education, National De- 


ing meeting. moderator and 


fense, Training in the Armed Forces, 
Civilian Government 
Industry. The papers of Messrs. De 


Agencies and 


Vinny and Van Evera were sched- 
uled for publication in THe CHEM- 
ist. At this meeting, the A.I.C. pre- 
sented Honorary Membership to Dr. 
Read. The most recent meeting was 
a friendly and interesting one which 
was held in the Gardner Labora- 
tory, Bethesda, Maryland. Dr. Hen- 
ry A, Gardner arranged for an in- 
spection of the Laboratory following 


the paper. 


The following committees under 


their respective chairmen have been 


active during the year: 
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LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


Program and Nominating, Thomas 
H. Tremearne. 

Employment, William T. Read. 

Publicity, Jeffrey R. Stewart. 

Student Award, Elizabeth M. 
Hewston. 

Professional Education, Arthur 
Schroder. 

National Legislation Affecting 
Chemists, L. N. Markwood. 

Honorary Membership, C. W. 
Whittaker. 

This Chapter is fortunate in hav- 

outstanding chemists 


ing so many 


and leaders in other fields in the 
area. A special opportunity was taken 
to use this talent. As in the past, the 
student awards will be made again 
this The 
tions have cooperated wholeheartedly 


vear. educational institu- 
in this activity, This vear a concerted 
effort 
graduating students with protession- 


has been made to acquaint 
al obligations and privileges through 
employer-employee relationships. 
Since this is the first year that this 
work has been concentrated upon for 
some time, it may be concluded that 
within another year the program will 
be influential. A trom the 
Committee on Honorary Member- 


ship will be made at the final meet- 


report 


ing of the year. This will be passed 
on to the Committee of the National 
Council 
The Chapter 
“Voice of America” of the U. S. 
State Department. 


recommendation. 
with the 


with a 


coopera ted 


The finances of the Chapter are 


in decline. It has been possible to 


finance our activities from the re- 
funds of the national office without 
dues, It 


supplement finances of the Chapter 


local may be necessary to 
within the coming year by local dues, 
or other sources of income. 

At the present time, there are 111 
members in all grades. Outstanding 
chemists of the area have joined the 
Institute this year. There have been 
very few resignations. 

The officers serving this year are: 

Royal E. Rostenbach, President. 

Thomas H. Tremearne, Vice Pres- 

ident. 

Jeffrey R. Stewart, Treasurer. 

Elizabeth M. Hewston, Secretary. 

The officers 
have performed their duties to the 
best abilities. When called 
upon, the Chapter members assumed 
their share of the work. Our efforts 


and committeemen 


of their 


though fruitful have also drawn our 
attention to fields of endeavor which 
remain This is 
lenge to the Chapter membership for 


untouched, a chal- 
more active participation in the com- 
ing year. 

—Dr. Royal Rostenbach, President. 


Egloff Elected President 

Dr. Gustav Egloft, past president 
A.L.C., has been elected president of 
the Western 
He will be installed as president at 
the annual dinner meeting on June 
6th. Dr. Egloff was awarded the 
Octave Chanute Medal 
ciety in 1940, 


Society of Engineers. 


of the so- 








For Your Library 


Organic Chemistry 
By Hugh C. Muldoon. Third edition 
1948. The Blakiston Company. 648 
pp. 6” x 9! 1. $5.50. 
With the evolution of the pharma- 
cist into the biochemist, the intrica- 


x 


cies of organic chemistry becomes his 
intimate possession. The multiplicity 
of commercial drugs and medicinal 
products needs clarification, and this 


The 


products, their composition, and util- 


volume does just this. useful 
itv are the province of the biochemist, 
while the synthesis and manutacture 
remains the field of the organic chem- 


ist, the one starting where the other 


ends. This text was planned as a 
basis tor further study in organic 
chemistry. It fulfils its purpose 


admirably. 


Dr. John A. Steffens, 


F.A.L.C, 


Chemical Books Abroad 

Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 
The following books and booklets 
were published by the once leading 
Verlag ( Weinheim-Berg- 


strasse); his director informs us that 


Chemie 


the publishing house was completely 
demolished by three bombings during 
that he 
workers had to start from scratch to 


the war, and and his co- 
reorganize the firm early in 1947. 
(1) Auwenstliche Elements. 
By Otto Hahn. Second edition 1948. 
50 pp. Price DM 2.50 ($0.75) Prof. 
Hahn, winner of the Nobel prize for 


1944, this 


Neue 


chemistry in reports in 
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booklet on the “artificial new ele- 
ments,” 43 (Tc), 61, 85 (At), 87 
(Fr), 93 (Np), 94 (Pu), 95 (Am) 
and 96 (Cm). 

(2) Reiseerinnerungen aus Deut- 
schland. By Jacob Berzelius. 72 pp. 
Price DM 2. 


lection of travel 


(S0.606). This is a se- 
notes made by the 
Swedish father of modern European 
chemistry, Jacob (1779- 


1848) during his seven visits to Ger- 


Berzelius 


many. The translation was prepared 
by Gisbert Klingemann. 
(3)Anleitung zum _ physiologisch- 
chemischen Praktikum, By Karl Loh- 
mann. 204 pp. with 13 illustrations. 
DM ($2.10). Prof. Loh- 


mann wrote his textbook as a guide 


Price 7. 
for medical students of physiological 
chemistry ; he emphasizes particularly 
the importance of experimental work 
in the laboratory, and for this reason 
includes qualitative and some 
quantitative tests in the text dealing, 


many 


among others, with carbohydrates, 


fats, amino acids, but also with stom- 
ach juice, milk, blood, urine, gall 


stones, etc. 





Available 


Tetranitromethane 
Cupric Dichromate Crystals 


Phosphorous Nitride 
Boron Nitride 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 




















Condensates 


Ed. F. Degering, 


Psychologists tell us we cannot 
store up thoughts of hate, and draw 
to ourselves the love of our fellows. 
We think and be 
healthy. We cannot think defeat and 
To make 


magnets for the best in life, we must 


cannot disease 


win victories. our minds 
fill them with constructive, hopeful, 


optimistic, harmonious, courageous, 
confident thoughts. To win loyalty, 
we must be loyal. To 
think 
create our own mental 
get back in the long run what we 
We attract 
which we are attuned. It’s up to us. 
Roar, Aurora, Illinois. 


become suc- 
We 


we 


cessful, we must success. 


magnet 


give. those things to 


Lions 


F.A.L.C, 


When a chemist confronts a given 
problem, he may win or fail depend- 
ing on whether he is a good techni- 
cian or a poor technician, irrespective 
of his specific training for the given 
problem. He is more likely to win, 
moreover, if he has both a broad cul- 
tural and scientific background. 

Eaton M. MacKay, Research 
Director Scripps Metaboli 
Clinic. 


cable ; 


Habit is a we weave a 
thread of it each day, and at last 
we cannot break it. 

-Horace Mann. 





What’s Behind 


no routine 


Al- 


The production of Evactors is 


operation at the Croll-Reynolds plant. 
though CR engineers have over thirty years 
of industrial vacuum experience to guide 
them, the Croll-Reynolds testing and develop- 
ment department is one of the important 
units of the company. Development work is 
constantly under way to improve the efficiency 
of Croll-Reynolds Evactors wherever it is 
possible. It is this never-ending research and 
development which gives CR Evactors their 


exceptional efficiency. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CHILL VACTORS STEAM JET EVACTORS 


a C-R Evactor? 





Special boiler in the CR pilot plant provid- 


ing unusual conditions of high pressure 
steam or superheat (or both) to duplicate 
the working conditions in customers plants. 





CONDENSING EQUIPMENT  Rabbdbbsoeds 
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Professional Services 





ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


+ Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Blood and Urine Studies in Industrial 
Poisonings, such as Lead, Arsenic, Mer- 
cury, and Solvents, 


Specialists in Plant Sanitation Problems. 


211 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 





The National Bureau of Standards 
has made available high-purity stan- 
dard samples of organic sulfur com- 
pounds to the petroleum, chemical, 
allied 


obtained 


Information 
from the National 
Washington 


and industries. 
may be 
Bureau of 


25, D. C. 


Standards, 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Spectalists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 

3953 Shakespeare Avenu: 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Chemical Consultant and 


Your Business” 
29 West 15th Street New York, N. Y 





EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 





National Council Meeting 


The National Council, A.1.C., will meet 
June 8, 1949, at the Chemists’ Club, New 


York, N. Y. 





THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-5977 





Now Available z Chemists 


Since Baker & Adamson first in- 
troduced the Saftepak as a container for its 
reagent Hydrofluoric Acid, chemists the na- 
tion over have requested it as a laboratory 
dispensing bottle. They have been quick to 
recognize the many desirable features and 
unusual advantages of this shatterproof plas- 
tic container for handling and storing all 
liquid reagents. 

Now, as a service to chemists everywhere, 
Baker & Adamson is making this exclusive 
B&A package available as a laboratory dis- 
pensing bottle for acids and reagent chemi- 
cals ... to be filled by the user himself. For 
your requirements, consult the nearest B&A 
Office listed below. +General Chemical Trade Mark 


Facts About the Saftepak 


The B&A Saftepak is made of pure polyethy- 
lene, a tough and resilient plastic which is 
inert or resistant to most chemicals, includ- 
ing organic solvents at ordinary tempera- 
tures. The extent of its applications is 
limited only by the properties inherent with 
polyethylene. These include resistance to 
most mineral acids and alkalies at tempera- 
tures up to 160° F. and organic solvents with 
temperatures less than 125° F. Also service- 
able at temperatures down to —50° F. 


REAGENTS 


Advantages: 
OUTSTANDING POURING CONTROL 
Pours drops, needle stream, or full 


flow depending upon your needs J 


ACCURATE MEASURE-—The “siphon- 
action” pour-out draws back into 
the bottle any drops clinging to lip when 
pouring stops. 
TRANSLUCENT—Liquid level always 
EASY TO HANDLE—The Saftepak with its sturdy 
encircling label band fits conveniently into your 
hand for easy pouring. 

RESISTANT TO CHEMICALS—Entire unit mad 
of polyethylene, which is highly resistant to 
almost all liquid chemicals. 
SHATTERPROOF— This tough, 

resilient container won't shat- 

ter, smash or become brittl« " 
SCREW-TIGHT CAP—Easy reclosure ; safeguards 
contents against contamination ; also reduces 
possibility of spilling or leaking 
LIGHTWEIGHT—No heavy bottles to handle. 


Holds 18 ounces, 


visible 


Baker & ADAMSON Kegon 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
—40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y 


New York® © P adel 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Comg 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + M 


ee t THE Pac 


mpany, |! Milwaukee, Wis 
fontreal* *« Toronto* * Vancouver® 


'™ Cwemtica a ervyry stm ' 


*< plete stocks are carned here 





